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News  Briefs 


Orientation  sessions  for 

all  students  who  are  currently  on  aca¬ 
demic  probation  will  be  presented 
Tuesday,  Sept.  6,  in  room  C-349  at  11 
a.m.,  or  2  or  5  p.m.  Each  student’s 
needs  will  be  assessed  to  assist  in  tak¬ 
ing  the  necessary  steps  to  raise  his  or 

her  grade  point  average. 

**• 

All  students  admitted  to  a 

school  for  the  fall  of  1979  or  thereafter 
shall  demonstrate  proficiency  in  the 
English  language  by  passing  a  com¬ 
position  examination,  which  shall  be  of¬ 
fered  at  least  once  each  semester.  The 
Deans  of  the  Schools  shall  not  allow  any 
of  their  students  to  graduate  who  have 
not  met  this  requirement.  All  associate 
and  baccalaureate  degree  students 
should  consult  their  advisors  about  the 
necessity  of  taking  the  English  Compo¬ 
sition  Exit  Exam  to  meet  the  PUC  En¬ 
glish  language  Proficiency  Require¬ 
ment. 

**• 

Cheerleading  trymits  for 

males  and  females  (enrolled  in  at  least 
nine  credit  hours)  in  the  P.E.R.  Build¬ 
ing:  Females  on  Sept.  6-7-8,  3  -  5  p.m. 
(2:30  -  5  on  the  8th)  and  Males  on  Sept. 
13-14-15,  3  -  5  p.m.  (2:30  -  5  on  the  15th). 
All  interested  must  be  present  for  all 
three  practices.  Come  dressed  to  prac¬ 
tice. 

*** 

The  Theatre  Company 
and  Purdue  Song  Com¬ 
pany  will  hold  dual  auditions  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Friday,  Sept.  1  and  2,  C-357, 
7:30  p.m.,  for  the  fall  musical  produc¬ 
tion  of  “Stop  the  World-I  Want  to  Get 
Off.” 

*•* 

Baptist  Student  Union 

will  host  a  kick-off  swim  party  Satur¬ 
day,  Sept.  3.  Meet  in  the  South  parking 
lot  at  2:30  p.m.  Recreation,  food  and 
discussion.  BSU  is  open  to  all  denom¬ 
inations. 

*** 

Purdue  University 
Marketing  Association 

(PUMA)  will  meet  Sept.  6  and  20  at  5 

p.m.  in  room  C-321. 

*** 

Women  to  Women  (for  the 

personal  and  educational  support  of  re¬ 
entry  women),  will  meet  Monday, "Sept. 
19,  at  noon  on  the  third  floor  of  the  libr¬ 
ary  building. 

**• 

The  Society  for  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Manage¬ 
ment  will  meet  Sept.  8,  at  noon  in  C- 
321.  A  picnic  is  scheduled  for  Sept.  24. 

•  ** 

The  Ski  Club  will  meet  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Sept.  7,  at  2  p.m.,  to  determine 
interest  for  maintaining  such  a  club. 
Open  to  students  and  faculty,  interested 
parties  may  sign  up  at  the  information 
desk  in  the  SFLC  building.  A  faculty 
sponsor  and  officers  are  needed. 

The  Audio  Engineering 

Society  will  meet  Thursday,  Sept. 
22, 7:30  p.m.  in  P.E.R.  building  room  K- 
131.  Dinner  will  be  in  the  Orange  Room 
of  the  Oaken  Arbor  Cafeteria  at  6  p.m. 

*** 

The  Purdue  Alumni 

Association-Calumet  is  spon¬ 
soring  a  Chicago  Bears  vs  Denver 
Broncos  football  outing  on  Sunday,  Oct. 
2,  departure  time  10  a.m.  for  a  noon 
game.  Reservations  $20  for  members, 
$22.50  for  non-members  (includes  tick¬ 
ets,  transportation,  and  refreshments 
on  the  bus) .  Further  info  at  x.397. 
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On  the  heels  of  this  year’s  presentation  of 
awards  for  outstanding  teaching,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Faculty  Delegates  has  announced 
changes  in  the  procedure  for  the  selection  of 
subsequent  teaching  awards. 

Dr.  William  L.  Robinson,  executive  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  Chancellor,  said  the  changes  are 
in  response  to  the  faculty’s  “sense  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  former  process”  which 
relied  heavily  upon  results  of  the  teacher 
evaluation  forms  (“cafeteria  sheets”)  used 
and  submitted  by  instructors  who  choose  to 
do  so. 


This  process,  developed  last 
spring,  is  dependent  upon  several 
components.  Wateh  for  more  de¬ 
tails  in  the  next  Chronicle. 


Under  the  new  system,  a  teacher  who  has 
not  won  such  an  award  in  four  years  may  be 
nominated  by  him/herself,  by  a  student,  by 
a  colleague  or  by  an  alumni,  with  the  nom¬ 
inator  developing  and  being  responsible  for 
a  nominating  package.  Said  package  shall 
include: 

•Name  of  the  nominee,  rank,  and  depart¬ 
mental  afiliation. 

•Statement  of  nominator  indicating  why 
the  nominee  warrants  the  award. 

•List  of  courses  taught  during  the  last 
three  years  with  dates  and  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled.  Directed  studies  or  special 

project  courses  should  be  included. 

•Nominee’s  effectiveness  will  be  judged 
from  among  the  following  criteria : 

Students  must 
register  soon 

Students  who  plan  to  graduate  in  1983- 
84  should  start  a  file  with  the  Office  of 
Career  Development  and  Placement  before 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  Sign-up  for 
fall  recruiting  begins  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fall  semester.  The  Office  of  Career  De¬ 
velopment  and  Placement  is  open  all  sum¬ 
mer  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Monday  through 
Friday  and  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  eve¬ 
nings. 


Chancellor  Richard  J.  Combs  (left)  presented  excellence  in  teaching  awards  to  (left 
to  right)  Karen  L.  Fontaine,  assistant  professor  of  nursing;  Dr.  Terry  L.  Trepper,  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  psychology;  and  Daniel  J.  Yovich,  assistant  professor  of  supervis¬ 
ion. 

Fontaine,  who  joined  the  faculty  one  year  ago,  received  the  Amoco  F oundation  Out¬ 
standing  Teaching  Award.  Trepper  was  honored  with  the  newly  established  Inland 
Steel-Ryerson  Foundation  award  for  teaching.  Yovich  was  named  for  the  Chancel¬ 
lor’s  Council  Teaching  Award  ~  an  honor  he  also  had  in  1980  and  1982. 

PUC  phoU>/Bob  Hollingsworth 


1 .  Instructional  effectiveness ; 

2.  Instructional  improvement  and 
innovation; 

3.  Academic  counseling  -  formal  and 
informal; 

4.  Participation  in  committees 
related  to  teaching; 

5.  Service  as  advisor  to  student  or¬ 
ganization: 

6.  Variety  of  courses  taught; 

7.  Contribution  of  nominee's  research 
or  scholarly  endeavors  to  his/her  teaching 
assignments; 

8.  Any  other  information  relevant  to 
teacher  effectiveness. 


•When  nominating  a  previous  winner  who 
has  become  re-eligible,  the  nominator 
should  focus  on  growth  in  effectiveness  be¬ 
yond  that  for  which  the  award  has  already 
been  given. 

The  individual  schools  will  form  commit¬ 
tees  for  the  selection  of  candidates,  each 
school  being  allowed  a  certain  number 
based  on  the  number  of  full  time  regular 
faculty  members  assigned  to  it. 

Each  department  will  determine  its  own 
procedures  for  identifying  nominees.  Fur- 

ther  information  on  procedures  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  department  heads  or  their 
representatives. 


Notices 


The  Purdue  Chronicle  will  publish  bi¬ 
weekly,  beginning  Thursday,  Sept.  22.  News 
copy  deadline  is  noon  on  Thursday  of  the 
week  before  publication. 


Free  tutoring  sessions  will  begin  on 
September  26  for  the  fall  semester.  Private 
sessions,  at  the  cost  of  $4  to  $4.50  per  hour, 
can  be  arranged  at  any  time  during  the  se¬ 
mester.  The  Tutoring  Center  is  located  in 
the  Gyte  Building,  Room  206.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  call  ext.  504. 


Amy  Carlson  and  Kay  Malone  serve  up  some  cool  refreshments  at  Kick  Off  ’83.  Both 
work  for  SAGA.  More  pictures  on  page  4. 


PUC  alumni] 
to  share 
job  savvy 


This  fall  a  special  alumni  event 
will  be  held  September  19  through 
22, 1983,  at  Purdue  Calumet. 

“Career  Week”  will  feature 
alumni,  representing  a  variety  of 
career  areas,  who  will  return  to 
campus  to  talk  with  PUC  students 
about  their  "real  world”  job  expe¬ 
riences  and  to  answer  questions 
about  the  job  markets  in  their  in¬ 
dividual  fields. 

On  September  19,  20,  21,  and 
the  morning  of  the  22nd,  many 
faculty  members  are  making 
course  time  available  so  that  alum¬ 
ni  can  speak  to  classes  about  the 
career  challenges  that  await  stu¬ 
dents  after  graduation. 

The  week’s  main  event,  “The 
Career  Fair,”  will  be  held  from  2  to 
4  p.m.  in  Alumni  Hall  on  Thursday, 
Sept.  22, 1983. 

An  information-sharing  pro¬ 
gram,  the  Fair  will  provide  the  per¬ 
fect  “one-to-one"  setting  for  alum¬ 
ni  to  relate  to  students  their  per¬ 
sonal  job-seeking  experiences  and 
the  steps  they  have  taken  to  prog 
ress  in  their  individual  career 
areas.  Alumni  will  be  seated  at 
tables,  arranged  by  academic  de¬ 
partment.  Faculty,  also,  will  be 
joining  alumni  at  the  afternoon 
session. 

If  you  would  like  further  infor¬ 
mation  about  "Career  Work"  at 
PUC,  contact  Beth  Pellicciotti  at 
the  Office  of  Career  Development 
and  Placement,  844-0520,  ext.  419 
or  Diane  Bartko  at  the  Office  of 
Alumni  Relations  at  ext.  397. 
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Puc  Prof  addresses 
Aussie  conference 


Purdue  Calumet  English  professor  Robert 
E.  Nichols  is  absent  from  his  classes  the 
first  week  of  school  so  that  he  can  address 
an  international  conference  of  museum  ad¬ 
ministrators  in  Australia  Aug.  29  on  “The 
Open  Doors  Project:  Opening  Museum 
Doors  to  Teach  Language  Arts  and  Critical 
Thinking,”  detailing  his  project  utilizing 
Chicago’s  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry 
to  improve  the  reading,  writing  and  thinking 
skills  of  school  children. 

A  spokesperson  for  the  5th  Biennial  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Museum  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Australia  explained  that  MEAA 
members  wanted  Nichols  to  appear  on  the 
program  in  Canberra  after  they  read  about 
his  project  in  “Progress,”  the  bimonthly 
magazine  published  by  the  Science  and  In¬ 
dustry  Museum. 

His  sabbatical  work 
gained  attention. 

Nichols  developed  a  series  of  workbooks 

to  help  students  in  grades  3  through  6  im¬ 
prove  their  language  skills  when  they  study 
the  Chicago  museum’s  collections  on  field 
trips  with  their  teachers.  The  youngsters 
are  encouraged  to  describe  the  exhibits  and 
record  their  impressions  in  the  workbooks. 
For  the  teacher,  each  workbook  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  answer  key  and  instructional 
supplement  as  well  as  by  a  filmstrip  cas¬ 
sette  for  use  in  the  classroom  after  visiting 
the  museum. 

Scores  of  teachers  and  more  than  500 
children  from  inner  city  and  suburban 
schools  were  queried  by  Nichols  when  he 
carried  out  the  project  diming  sabbatical 
leave  in  the  1981-82  academic  year.  His  work 
at  the  museum  was  facilitated  by  funding 
from  a  Lilly  Endowment  Faculty  Open  Fel¬ 
lowship.. 


A  major  goal  of  his  undertaking  was  to  in¬ 
vigorate  the  teaching  of  English  composi¬ 
tion  in  the  elementary  schools.  He  also 
sought  to  expand  the  usefulness  of  the  mu¬ 
seum  as  a  teacher  resource,  supply  teachers 
with  a  viable  supplement  to  classroom  in¬ 
struction  and  increase  the  students’  lan¬ 
guage  awareness  in  an  entertaining  way. 

In  addition,  Nichols  examined  com¬ 
parable  outreach  projects  for  elementary 
schools  in  urban  centers  like  Boston,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pittsburgh,  Washington  D.C.  and 
Columbus,  Ohio.  He  made  on-site  visits  to 
science-type  museums  in  those  areas  —  par¬ 
ticularly  those  with  sizeable  minority  popu¬ 
lations. 

Nichols  is  also  slated  to  address  the  Inter¬ 
national  Teachers  of  Writing  Conference  in 
late  September  at  the  Indianapolis  Child¬ 
ren’s  Museum  and  the  International  Consor¬ 
tium  of  the  Association  of  Science  and  Tech¬ 
nology  Centers  in  Chicago  in  October. 

The  Chicago  museum  will  start  distribut¬ 
ing  the  series  of  four  8-page  workbooks  next 
month  to  school  children  and  their  teachers. 
The  books  are  titled  “Using  the  Diction¬ 
ary;”  “Prefixes,  Suffixes,  Compounds;” 
“Synonyms,  Homonyms,  Antonyms;”  and 
“Borrowing  Words.”  They  use  artifacts  in 
different  exhibits  to  teach  language  con¬ 
cepts  common  to  elementary  school  curric¬ 
ula. 

For  example,  “Using  the  Dictionary” 
utilizes  The  Home  Exhibit  in  which  house¬ 
holds  of  different  eras  are  depicted.  For  the 
1886  Home  display,  the  students  try  to  alpha¬ 
betize  any  of  the  articles  they  can  find;  such 
as,  a  rocker,  ruffle,  ribbon,  rug,  rack  and 
robe. 

This  workbook  also  supplies  a  context  for 
many  critical  thinking  questions. 

Nichols’  travel  expenses  to  Australia  were 
funded  in  part  by  a  Purdue  Research 
Foundation  grant. 
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12  Steps  to  Success 

The  Counseling  Center  has  announced  its  seminar  series,  “12  Steps  to  Success,”  for 
the  fall  semester  at  Purdue  Calumet.  The  sessions  listed  below  will  all  take  place  in 
room  349  of  the  Student  Faculty  Library  Center,  on  Mondays,  from  noon  until  2  p.m. 


September  12  How  to  Meet  and  Keep  Friends 
September  19  Managing  Y our  Time  for  Success 

September  26  Effective  Study  Skills  for  Successful 
Students 

October  3  Test  Anxiety  Management  I 

October  10  Overcoming  Substance  Abuse:  Helping 

Yourself  and  Others 

October  17  How  to  Stop  Procrastinating 

October  24  Stress  Management 

October  31  The  Self-Concept  and  Success 

November  7  Assertiveness  Training 

November  14  Crisis  Prevention :  Depression 

December  5  Problem  Solving  and  Decision  Making 

December  12  Test  Anxiety  Management  II 


NCA  accredits  Purdue  Calumet 


Once  again,  Purdue  University  Calumet 
has  received  general  institutional  accredita¬ 
tion  from  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools. 

An  NCA  accrediting  team  visited  the  cam¬ 
pus  earlier  this  year  to  confer  with  faculty, 
administrative  personnel,  and  students. 

After  reviewing  and  evaluating  the  infor¬ 
mation  gathered  from  their  visit  and  from 
the  volumes  of  institutional  data  compiled 
by  faculty  members  and  administrative 

Accountants 
to  begin 
new  club 

Purdue  Calumet  accounting  students  are 
starting  their  own  club  this  semester,  The 
National  Association  of  Accountants.  The 
NAA  will  introduce  management  account¬ 
ing  to  students  planning  careers  in  business, 
it  will  strengthen  the  knowledge  and  com¬ 
mitment  of  those  already  on  the  way  to  man¬ 
agement  accounting  careers,  and  it  will 
demonstrate  how  they,  as  NAA  members, 
can  improve  the  science  of  management  ac¬ 
counting. 

NAA  membership  provides  opportunities 
for  students  to  associate  with  practicing 
management  accountants,  to  see  how  they 
live,  work  and  apply  their  knowledge;  and 
to  learn  that  professionals  are  seriously  de¬ 
voted  to  their  field  and  to  high  ethical  stand¬ 
ards. 

'  All  NAA  privileges  are  granted  to  student 
members,  including  the  monthly  magazine 
Management  Accountftig,  chapter  affilia¬ 
tion  and  participation  in  student  affiliate 
groups.  Student  members  may  also  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  membership,  such  as 
voting,  holding  office  and  committee  posts, 
(at  Chapter  level  only)  and  participating  in 
NAA  activities  at  the  national,  chapter,  and 
student  affiliate  group  levels. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  NAA  is  Sept.  7  at 
12  noon  in  room  G-211.  Officers  will  be 
elected.  A  picnic  in  Community  Park  on 
Sept.  24  will  aLc  be  discussed. 


personnel,  the  NCA  Commission  on  Institu¬ 
tions  of  Higher  Education  announced  PUC’s 
accreditation  renewal. 

The  NCA  is  a  voluntary  certification 
agency  made  up  of  member  institutions  of 
secondary  and  higher  education  in  23  states. 
Its  credentials  are  accepted  on  an  equal 
basis  by  similar  agencies  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  and  in  foreign  countries. 

PUC’s  accreditation  is  good  for  another  10 
years. 

Cont.  Ed.  to  offer 
non-credit  Russian 

Purdue  Calumet’s  Institute  for  Continuing 
Education  will  add  a  challenging  new 
course  to  its  fall  semester  of  non-credit  of¬ 
ferings. 

A  beginner’s  course  in  the  reading,  writ¬ 
ing  and  speaking  of  Russian  will  emphasize 
basics  of  the  alphabet,  cyrilic  writing,  pro¬ 
nunciation,  grammar,  common  phraseology 
and  vocabulary. 

The  course  comes  as  a  response  to  com- 
•  m unity  interest.  Dr.  William  R.  Wright,  Di-  ^ 
rector  of  Continuing  Education,  reported. ' 
that  many  ethnic  groups  in  the  multi-lingual 
Calumet  Area  indicated  they  would  wel¬ 
come  the  opportunity  to  learn  a  conversa¬ 
tional  basic  knowledge  of  Russian. 

The  Russian  language  constitutes  the 
largest  branch  of  Slavonic  languages  and 
may  be  considered  a  key  for  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  other  Slavonic  tongues,  especially 
Bulgarian,  Serbo-Croatian  and*  Slovenian, 
as  well  as  allowing  applications  to  Polish 
and  Czech. 

The  class  will  meet  on  eight  Mondays  and 
Wednesdays  from  7  to  9  p.m.,  starting  Aug. 
22  and  concluding  Oct.  12.  The  fee  will  be 
$85.   . 

Don’t  forget*.. 

Labor  Day  is  a  holiday 
on  this  campus. 


045-0047 


3609  -  169th  Street 
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United  Way  seeks  help 
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news 


Purdue  Calumet  students  have  another 
opportunity  to  volunteer  their  services  to 
Lake  Area  United  Way  agencies  and  other 
human  service  organizations  in  northwest 
Indiana  and  neighboring  Illinois  communi¬ 
ties. 

The  Office  of  Career  Development  and 
Placement  is  sponsoring  a  Volunteer  Fair 
on  Sept.  6  and  7  to  acquaint  the  students  with 
the  possibilities  of  volunteer  work  experi¬ 
ence  at  different  agencies. 

The  two-day  event  will  take  place  from  10 
a.m.  to  2  p.m.  in  the  first  floor  lounge  of  the 
Student-Faculty  Library  Center.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  a  score  of  agencies  will  be 
available  to  answer  questions  about  their  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Beth  Pellicciotti,  director  of  career  de¬ 
velopment  and  placement,  administers  the 
Voluntary  Action  Program  at  this  campus, 
which  has  attracted  growing  student  inter¬ 
est  since  its  inception  in  1977. 


“The  majority  of  V.A.C.  participants  have 
been  involved  in  the  program  to  carry  out 
course  assignments  in  social  field  work, 
educational  psychology,  communications 
and  other  related  areas,”  she  reported. 
“Others  have  done  the  volunteer  work  for 
their  own  exploration  of  career  possibili¬ 
ties.” 

The  feedback  from  the  agencies  and  the 
student  volunteers  has  been  most  positive, 
she  added.  The  agencies  have  expressed 
satisfaction  with  the  student  workers  and 
have  indicated  a  strong  desire  to  expand  the 
program. 

The  student  assignements  have  ranged 
from  counseling  residents  of  a  faculty  for 
battered  women  to  writing  publicity  for  a 
mental  health  group  to  serving  as  an  aide  at 
the  occupational  therapy  department  of  an 
area  hospital. 

PUC  was  the  first  institution  of  higher 
learning  in  Lake  County  to  join  an  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  universities  and  colleges  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  voluntary  action  programs 
throughout  the  country. 


‘Ah,  Summertime’ 


i 


Our  warmest  congratulations. . . 

go  to  PUC  students  Carolyn  Maloney  and  Chas.  Seligman  who  were  married  at  the 
Broadmoor  Country  Club  on  August  22.  Carolyn  works  for  SAGA  and  Chas.,  an  Inland 
Steel  employee,  has  been  a  vital  member  of  the  Chronicle  staff  since  its  formation  in 
1982. 

Our  sincere  thanks  go  to  Carolyn  for  not  “chickening  out”  when  the  judge  was  two 
hours  late  to  perform  the  ceremony!  We  wish  you  both  much  happiness. 


Education  via  television 


Cheryl  Grandys,  an  RHI  major  at  PUC,  prepares  a  lunchtime  fare  while  Aubrey  Mat¬ 
thews  of  SAGA  watches  on  in  one  of  the  many  activities  that  kept  PUC  alive  this  sum¬ 


mer. 
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Pep  band  to  form 
at  Purdue  Cal. 


Thomas  M.  Yackish,  associate  professor 
of  EET,  has  agreed  to  organize  the  Purdue 
Calumet  pep  band  for  the  1983-84  basketball 
season. 

The  pep  band  will  be  supported  by  the  Ath¬ 
letic  and  Recreation  Department  under  the 
Athletic  Director,  John  Friend.  All  of  the 
band’s  activities  will  be  in  the  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation  &  Recreation  Building.  It  is  expected 
that  the  band  will  play  for  all  eleven  home 
games,  and  coordinate  its  activities  with  the 
cheerleaders  and  Pom  Pons. 

At  present,  the  pep  band  is  envisioned  as 
being  made  up  of  twenty  people  with  talents 
distributed  as  follows : 

3  -  trumpets 

2  -  saxophones 

2  -  trombones 

lor  2  guitars 

1  -  drums 

1  -  percussion  (xylophone,  bells,  etc.) 

2  -  keyboards  (piano  and  synthesizer) 

3  -  soundmen 

3  -  arrangers  and  copyists 
The  six  people  identified  as  “soundmen” 
and  arrangers”  are  the  behind-the-scenes 
people  who  will  take  care  of  the  music  and 
electronic  equipment.  There  is  the  possibili¬ 
ty  of  including  a  singer  and  back-up  vocal¬ 
ists  as  part  of  the  band. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  band  will  prac¬ 
tice  no  more  than  once  or  twice  a  week.  For 
those  interested  in  participating  in  a  group 
like  this,  there  will  be  an  initial  meeting  on 
Sept.  12  in  room  C327  at  noon. 


“Wellness  for  Women:  An  Alternative  to 
Illness  and  Stress”  is  the  title  of  a  new  adult 
education  course  scheduled  at  Purdue  Calu¬ 
met  in  the  fall  semester. 

Two  staff  members  of  Career  Contact, 
Inc.,  a  career  development  and  consultation 
firm,  will  teach  the  non-credit  class  on  four 
Tuesdays  from  7  to  9  p.m.,  starting  Sept.  27. 

Participants  will  learn  how  to  meet  their 
health  needs  without  feeling  drained  by 
others;  prevent  burnout;  integrate  the 
many  dimensions  of  wellness  into  everyday 
life;  simplify  their  personal  and  profes¬ 
sional  lives;  perceive  the  crises  of  the  ’80’s 
as  opportunities  for  growth;  and  use  stress- 
reduction  techniques. 

Emphasis  will  be  on  encouraging  class 
members  to  create  a  specific  goal  plan  for 
their  wellness;  i.e.,  more  positive  health 
and  a  happier  life.  Individual  and  group  ex¬ 
ercises  will  be  practiced  for  promoting 
growth  in  philosophical,  psychological  and 
physical  areas. 

Enrollment  in  the  new  class  is  limited  to 
30  persons,  and  advance  registration  will  be 
accepted  at  the  Bursar’s  Office.  The  course 
fee  is  $34. 


Purdue  Calumet  is  presenting  two  non¬ 
credit  telecourses,  “Programming  for  Mi¬ 
crocomputers  -  Beginning  and  Intermedi¬ 
ate”  and  “Personal  Time  Management,” 
during  the  fall  semester  on  local  cable  tele¬ 
vision  outlets  -  Channel  3  (U.S.  Cable  of 
Northern  Indiana)  and  Channel  25  (United 
Cable  Television  of  Northern  Indiana) . 

The  microcomputer  course  consists  of  13 
sessions  designed  both  for  beginners  and  for 
those  who  have  mastered  BASIC,  the  lan¬ 
guage  used  on  the  electronic  devices.  Topics 
will  range  from  writing  simple  programs 
and  the  inner  workings  of  the  microcom¬ 
puter  to  programming  in  machine  language 
and  using  grid  sheets  for  organizing,  design- 
ing.and  debugging  programs. 

The  time  management  course  is  struc¬ 
tured  as  a  “nuts  and  bolts”  approach  to 
helping  viewers  organize  and  use  their  time 
more  productively. ' 

Both  courses  begin  Sept.  12  on  Channel  3, 
with  time  management  slated  8:30  to  9  p.m. 
and  microcomputers  from  9  to  9:30  p.m.  On 
Channel  25,  the  microcomputer  course 
starts  Sept.  6,  and  time  management  Sept. 
12,  both  scheduled  6  to  6 : 30  p.m . 

The  course  fees  are  $50  for  the  time  man¬ 
agement  class  and  $65  for  the  microcom- 
puter  course  and  includes  textbooks. 


Be  A  PIP  er! 

\NPb. 


-  A. 


Sign  Up  Now  for  Phone-a-thon  *83 
Volunteers  needed,  call  ext  323  and  get  ready  for  the  most 
entertaining  activity  on  Campus,  -f  _ : 
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Fall  semester  begins  with  a  Kick-Off! 


At  the  upper  left-hand  corner,  Leonard  Anderson,  president  of  the  Student 
Programming  Board,  announces  the  day’s  activities  while  members  of  the 
Student  Government  Association  laugh  on.  Part  of  the  entertainment  was 
supplied  by  the  rock  group  Fool’s  Heart.  Below,  Larry  Crawford,  Dean  of 
Students,  checks  to  make  sure  that  his  egg  didn’t  hatch.  At  the  volleyball 
net,  Bill  Robinson,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor,  gingerly  returns 
the  volleyball  with  style. 


s. 
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2712  Condit  in  Downtown  Highland 
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Risky 

Business:  NEW- WAVE  DREAM 


The  house  is  dark  and  quiet.  The  only  au¬ 
dible  sounds  are  the  clock  ticking  and  the 
wind  outside.  A  young  man  has  fallen  asleep 
on  the  couch.  He’s  jarred  half-awake  by  the 
sound  of  the  doorbell,  followed  by  footsteps 
through  the  house. 

A  sexy  young  woman  enters,  walks  across 
the  room,  throws  her  leg  up  on  a  window 
seat  and  turns  to  him . 

“Are  you  ready  for  me,  Ralph?” 

Ralph  (not  his  real  name),  is  still  in  a 
dreamy,  groggy  state  from  sleep,  gets  up 
wordlessly  and  embraces  the  girl.  The 
French  windows  blow  open  and  the  room  is 
filled  with  wind. 

It’s  an  exquisite  moment  -  one  of  many  in 
RISKY  BUSINESS;  a  film  that  has  the  feel 
of  a  sad,  sexy,  funny,  scary,  new-wave 
dream.  RISKY  BUSINESS,  written  and  di¬ 
rected  by  Paul  Brickman  (HANDLE  WITH 
CARE),  is,  in  fact,  the  best  movie  of  the 
summer  -  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  1980’s. 

Brickman  takes  a  zany,  PORKY’S-type 
storyline  and  turns  it  into  a  work  of  art.  The 
script  concerns  a  young  man  (Joel  -  the 
“Ralph”  mentioned  above)  whose  parents 
go  on  vacation,  leaving  him  home  alone  for 
a  week.  By  the  end  of  the  week,  Joel  some¬ 
how  finds  himself  mixed  up  with  several 
prostitutes  and  “Guido  -  The  Killer  Pimp.” 

Tom  Cruise  (THE  OUTSIDERS,  TAPS) 
as  Joel  is  superior.  He’s  been  compared  to 
Dustin  Hoffman  in  THE  GRADUATE  -  and 
that’s  pretty  accurate.  Rebecca  DeMornay 
is  Lana  --  the  young  woman  (actually  a  pros¬ 
titute)  mentioned  earlier  -  and  she’s  no 
slouch  in  the  acting  department  herself.  The 
acting  and  script  are  both  quite  good  --  but 
it’s  the  directing,  the  photography  and  the 
music  that  set  RISKY  BUSINESS  apart 
from  other  films. 

The  music,  by  Tangerine  Dream  (THIEF, 
STRANGE  BEHAVIOR),  ties  the  film  to¬ 
gether  and  gives  even  the  most  perfunctory 
of  scenes  a  sleek,  suspenseful  --  almost  pal¬ 
pable  excitement.  If  Tangerine  Dream 
doesn’t  win  this  year’s  Oscar  for  Best  Musi¬ 
cal  Score,  then  the  Academy  of  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  Arts  and  Sciences  isn’t  worth  its  weight 
in  popcorn. 

The  look  of  the  film  is  equally  amazing. 
There’s  a  love  scene  on  a  train  (the  film 
takes  place  in  Chicago)  that  nearly  left  me 
hyperventilating.  Any  film  that  can  turn  a 
shot  of  a  hose  watering  a  potted  plant  into  a 
breath  takingly  beautiful  photograph  de¬ 
serves  attention  from  even  the  most  dis¬ 
criminating  filmgoer. 

Sure,  there’s  a  Porsche  dropped  into  Lake 
Michigan,  there’s  a  clowning  kid  singing  in 
his  underwear,  there’s  even  a  whole  house 
full  of  sex-crazed  teenagers.  -But  RISKY 
BUSINESS  is  more  -  much  more  -  than  just 
this.  There’s  a  lot  more  here  than  meets  the 
eye.  Brickman  and  crew  have  something  to 
say  about  growing  up  and  responsibilities. 

This  is  a  haunting,  sweet,  funny  and  ele¬ 
gant  movie.  If  one  goes  hoping  for  SPRING 
FEVER,  they  might  as  well  have  stayed 
home  and  watched  JOANIE  LOVES  CHA- 
CHI.  RISKY  BUSINESS  is  a  brainy,  beauti¬ 
ful  film  for  audiences  that  don’t  mind  think¬ 
ing  when  they  go  to  the  movies. 


neu  music  club 

US  3  b  HOH M/IN  A  VENUS  t  „ , 

H/IM/IOND,  INDIANA  USSSUSb 
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Critic  Sculpture  Chicago  ’83 


Sept.  12 

Up  in  Smoke 


defends 

column 


Not  just 
A  record 
Review 

Lee  Rademacher 


I  should  be  using  this  space  for  one  of  my 
world  famous  reviews,  but  because  of  my 
chronic  irresponsibility,  which  has  plagued 
me  throughout  my  life,  I  have  nothing  pre¬ 
pared.  I  only  hope  that  everyone  who  has 
waited  patiently  all  summer  for  the  return 
of  my  column  will  forgive  me  for  this  grave 
inconvenience. 

Actually,  I  have  kept  my  ear  to  the  radio 
for  the  past  three  months  because  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  have  an  understanding  of  all 
types  of  music  before  an  attempt  to  criticize 
it  can  be  made,  and  I  want,  as  always,  to 
keep  my  mind  open  to  all  music  in  order  to 
be  fair  in  my  critiques.  Everybody  has  to  re¬ 
alize  that  this  column  is  an  individual  effort, 
subject  to  my  own  personal  tastes,  and  that 
some  of  my  reviews  toward  specific  types  of 
music  may  seem  biased  and  at  times  overly 
derogatory,  but  this  all  goes  with  the  terri¬ 
tory  .  Being  a  musician,  I  believe  that  1  have 
the  qualifications  to  give  this  column  the  re¬ 
spect  it  deserves,  because  there  are  already 
too  many  reviewers  bastardizing  record  re¬ 
views  in  order  to  appease  their  readers,  and 
I  have  no  intentions  of  appeasing  anybody 
except  myself  and  my  own  feelings  toward 
music  in  general. 

1  would  also  like  to  add  that  if  anyone  has 
an  album  that  he/she  would  like  reviewed, 
bring  it  to  the  Chronicle  office  or  leave  a 
message  for  me  with  the  name  of  the  album 
and  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for  you. 

I  only  want  to  increase  the  appreciation  of 
music  for  everybody,  which  I  feel  is  impor¬ 
tant  because  music  is  important  to  every¬ 
body  and  it  is  an  art  which  affects  our  life 
everyday. 


Sculpture  Chicago  ’83  is  the  first  large- 
scale  sculpture  symposium  in  the  United 
States,  bringing  together  12  Midwest  sculp¬ 
tors  to  design,  create  and  discuss  works  of 
art,  some  of  which  will  remain  public  art  for 
one  year. 

The  symposium  takes  place  during  the  en¬ 
tire  month  of  September  in  Printers  Square 
Park,  700  S.  Dearborn  St.,  part  of  the  his¬ 
toric  landmark  district  located  in  Chicago’s 
South  Loop. 

The  public  is  invited  to  watch  while  raw 
materials  are  transformed  into  the  sculp¬ 
tural  expressions  of  the  12  leading  sculptors. 
Artists  will  be  at  work  daily  throughout  the 
month  between  10  a.m.  and  2  p.m.,  and  4  and 
7  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday;  and  be¬ 
tween  10  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays. 

The  sculpture  will  be  completed  at  the  end 
of  September  and  the  public  will  be  invited 
to  vote  for  their  favorite  work  in  a  Chicago 
Tribune  poll.  Corporate  sponsors  will  choose 
sculptures  to  be  displayed  in  Chicago  for  one 
year. 

Sculpture  Chicago  ’83  is  a  program  of  the 
City  of  Chicago  and  the  South  Loop  Planning 
Board.  It  is  funded  by  Borg-Warner  Corpor¬ 
ation  and  the  Continental  Illinois  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Chicago,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  50 
other  donors  and  contributors. 


The  12  participating  artists,  chosen  by  a 
distinguished  panel  of  judges  (Albert  K. 
Pounian,  Art  Curator,  Continental  Bank; 
John  Hallmark  Neff,  Director  of  the  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Contemporary  Art  and  Anne 
Rorimer,  Associate  Curator,  20th  Century 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  The  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago)  are  provided  with  all  their  work 
materials  free  of  charge,  and  receive  a  liv¬ 
ing  allowance  and  living  quarters  in  the 
South  Loop  area  for  the  entire  month. 

The  event  also  includes  lectures,  demon¬ 
strations  and  slideshows  presented  by  the 
participating  artists  between  6  and  7:30 
p.m.  on  Wednesdays  during  September  and 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  20.  Live  music  and  enter¬ 
tainment  will  be  presented  during  the 
month. 

The  symposium  concept  is  European,  and 
was  suggested  to  the  South  Loop  Planning 
Board  by  Carolann  Haggard,  a  Chicago 
sculptor  who  was  retained  to  direct  the 
event. 

Haggard  said  the  outdoor  sculpture  sym¬ 
posium  “offers  a  cultural  experience  for 
people  from  all  walks  of  life.” 

•The  public  can  watch  art  in  the  making 
as  sculptors  weld,  chisel,  chip  and  trans¬ 
form  raw  materials  into  artistic  creations. 

•The  artists  are  free  to  create  without 
some  of  the  usual  financial  constraints. 


Listeners  in 
Love 


Jackson  Browne 
Poplar  Creek 
August  28,  1983 


STUDENT 

PROGRAMMING 

PRESENTS 

SEPTEMBER’S  CINEMA 

MONTH 

Student  Bodies'  STARRING 


Sept.  19 
On  the  Right 
Track 


•The  artists  benefit  by  working  with,  and 
watching,  fellow  artists. 

•It  is  a  demonstration  of  businesses  and 
individuals  joining  forces  to  foster  creativ¬ 
ity  in  the  arte. 

Haggard,  a  former  artist-in-residence  at 
the  School  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago, 
has  participated  in  symposiums  in  Carrara, 
Italy,  marble  capital  of  the  world. 

“Sculptors  who  work  in  marble  congre¬ 
gate  there  to  live,  to  learn  from  one  another, 
and  to  create,”  Haggard  said.  “Carrara  and 
other  European  communities  help  to  sup¬ 
port  their  artiste. 

“Symposiums  are  attracting  some  of  the 
best  sculptors  in  the  world  to  countries  such 
as  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Austria  and 
Japan,”  Haggard  said.  “We  want  to  see  Chi¬ 
cago  become  part  of  that  international  com¬ 
munity  that  appreciates  and  supports  its 
artiste.” 

Haggard  said  the  artiste  attending  the 
symposiums  in  Europe  knew  of  Chicago’s 
reputation  for  public  sculpture. 

“Their  talk  was  always  about  symposi¬ 
ums  around  the  world,”  she  said.  “And  it  oc- 
cured  to  me  that  it  had  never  happened  in 
Chicago.” 

Sculpture  symposiums  are  not  only  for  the 
world’s  artiste.  Haggard  said. 


“It  is  an  education  for  all  people  of  all 
ages,”  she  said. 


RESEARCH  PAPERS 


Improve  your  grades!  Rush  $1.00  for  the 
current,  306  page,  research  catalog.  1 1 ,278 
papers  on  file,  all  academic  subjects. 
Research  Assistance  1 1322  Idaho  Ave., 
#206W,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90025  (213) 
477-8226 
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Freshmen  to  help  v-ball  squad 


Intramurals 

office 

moves 

The  Intramural  office  has  moved  to  room 
K-104  in  the  PER  Building  and  is  open  from 
12  noon  to  3  p.m.  on  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday;  5-6  p.m.  on  Monday,  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  ;  and  5-9  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

Sign-ups  have  already  started  for  co-ed 
softball  and  men’s  flag  football.  Those  who 
can’t  form  their  own  team  but  still  want  to 
play  may  contact  the  office  to  be  placed  on  a 
team. 

Intramurals  are  open  to  all  students,  staff 
and  faculty  members  at  Purdue  University 
Calumet.  The  office’s  extension  number  is 
290. 


Five  standout  women  athletes  from  area 
high  schools  are  prospective  players  for  the 
intercollegiate  volleyball  team  at  Purdue 
Calumet. 

PUC  Coach  Judy  Olen  announced  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  freshmen  Kelly  Hladek,  of  Hammond 
Morton;  Jan  Mitch  and  Patti  Jo  Rust,  both 
of  Hebron;  Cheryl  Vermillion,  of  Merrill¬ 
ville;  and  Patti  Williams,  of  Highland. 

“They  will  be  a  tremendous  asset  to  our 
program  and  will  provide  additional 
strength  to  the  1983  Laker  volleyball  team 
this  fall,”  Coach  Olen  declared.  “We  antici¬ 
pate  much  improvement  over  last  season’s 
woeful  5-2  record.” 

Kelly  Hladek  is  an  all-around  athlete  who 
participated  in  several  sports  for  the  Morton 
Governors.  An  All  Lake  Shore  Conference 
choice,  she  played  on  the  1982  Governor 


Squad  that  racked  up  a  30-5  record.  A  strong 
B  average  student,  she  will  major  in  com¬ 
munications  at  Purdue  Calumet. 

Patti  Jo  Rust,  who  plans  to  major  in  man¬ 
agement,  was  a  top  player  in  volleyball, 
basketball  and  track  at  Hebron.  She  was  the 
leading  scorer  in  track,  top  rebounder  in 
basketball  and  top  hitter  on  the  1982  Hawk 
volleyball  team  that  won  sectional  and  re¬ 
gional  championships. 

Her  teammate,  Jan  Mitch,  was  a  varsity 
volleyball  player  four  years  at  Hebron  and 
won  All-Conference  honors  in  1981.  She  was 
co-captain  of  the  1982  team  and  intends  to 
major  in  management. 

Cheryl  Vermillion,  another  all-round  ath¬ 
lete,  played  on  the  Pirate  squads  in  basket¬ 
ball,  softball  and  volleyball.  She  was 
honored  by  the  Duneland  Conference  as 


most  valuable  in  1982  volleyball  play.  An 
honor  roll  student  at  Merrillville,  she  will 
major  in  nursing. 

Patti  Williams,  a  three-sport  standout  at 

Highland  High  School,  has  received  an  ath¬ 
letic  grant-in-aid  to  play  volleyball  at  PUC 
this  fall.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Trojan 
varsity  teams  in  volleyball,  basketball  and 
track  and  was  named  to  all  conference  in 

volleyball  and  basketball  during 'her  junior 
and  senior  years.  In  addition,  she  was 
honored  as  most  valuable  player  for  two 
years  in  basketball. 

Coach  Olen  plans  to  use  Williams  as  a 
center  hitter  on  the  1983  Laker  volleyball 
team,  which  has  already  attracted  a  num¬ 
ber  of  promising  newcomers. 


sports 


Pom-Pon  Squad  attends  NCA  camp 


by  Christine  Reid 
Pom-Pon  Captain 

While  most  Purdue  Calumet  students 
were  enjoying  their  summer  swimming, 
jogging,  or  doing  nothing  at  all,  nine  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  PUC  Pom-Pon  Squad  and  our 
ever-so-devoted  sponsor,  Sharon  Zukley, 
journeyed  off  to  Knoxville,  Tennessee  to  at¬ 
tend  the  National  Cheerleaders  Association 
(NCA)  Pom-Pon  Camp.  The  following  is  an 
account  of  our  trip  and  all  the  unexpected 
surprises  that  came  along  with  it  as  it  might 
appear  in  our  diaries. 

MONDAY,  AUGUST  8, 1983 

Dear  Diary:  Sharon  pulled  up  in  the  van 
(graciously  loaned  to  us  by  Coach  Friend) 
at  5:30  a.m.  in  the  PUC  gym  parking  lot.  No 
one  was  really  awake,  but  somehow  we 
managed  to  cram  all  our  belongings  into  the 
van  and  set  off  for  a  long  nine-hour  drive. 
Things  were  running  smoothly  until  some¬ 
one  realized  there  was  a  time  change  and  we 
were  going  to  be  an  hour  late  for  our  check¬ 
in  time'.  But  all  ends  well  as  we  found  there 
were  several  other  squads  running  behind 
schedule. 

That  night  was  fairly  easy.  We  unpacked, 
ate  dinner,  met  our  instructors  and  had  the 
rest  of  the  evening  free.  (This  would  be  the 
last  night  free  for  the  rest  of  the  week!) 
What  we  thought  would  be  a  good  night’s 
sleep  turned  into  a  visit  to  the  Tennessee 
Hospital.  Squad  member  Linda  Krcelich 
had  stayed  awake  for  24  hours  straight  be¬ 
fore  our  trip  and  had  her  contact  lenses  in 
the  entire  time.  When  she  took  them  out  and 
went  to  bed,  her  eyes  literally  sucked 
closed.  So  it  was  off  to  the  hospital  for  Linda, 
Sharon,  and  four  of  us  from  the  squad  (still 
in  our  baby  doll  pajamas,  mind  you!)  Two 
paramedics  and  two  policemen  arrived  to 
escort  us.  Talk  about  getting  a  lot  of  at¬ 
tention!  Well,  the  results  were  eye  patches 
on  both  of  her  eyes  for  24  hours.  She  took  it 
all  in  stride,  though,  and  by  Wednesday 


morning  was  able  to  see  again. 

TUESDAY,  AUGUST  9, 1983 
Dear  Diary:  Today  began  what  was  going 
to  be  the  longest  and  most  vigorous  week  of 
our  lives.  Exercises  began  at  8  am.  Our  bod¬ 
ies  were  twisted  and  bent  into  positions  we 
never  dreamed  possible.  Our  afternoon  ses¬ 
sions  began  at  2  p.m.  We  had  never  kicked, 
leaped,  and  danced  so  much  before.  During 
the  evening  sessions  we  were  evaluated  on 
the  routines  we  had  learned  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  day. 

WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  10, 1983 
Dear  Diary :  The  schedule  today  was  the 
same  as  yesterday.  However,  after  our  eval¬ 
uations,  our  squad  was  awarded  the  Spirit 
Stick  Award  for  showing  the  most  spirit  and 
enthusiasm  throughout  the  day. 
THURSDAY,  AUGUST  11, 1983 
Dear  Diary:  It  was  another  day  like  Tues¬ 
day  and  Wednesday  except  for  the  fact  that 
the  day  didn’ t  end  for  our  squad  until  about  3 
a.m.  We  had  to  practice  three  routines  for 
our  final  evaluations  on  Friday.  Will  this 
week  ever  come  to  an  end? 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  12, 1983 
Dear  Diary:  THANK  GOD  IT’S 
FRIDAY! ! !  Our  final  evaluations  went  very 
well.  We  were  packed  in  no  time  and  soon 
our  trip  back  to  home-sweet-home  was  well 
underway.  We  spent  most  of  the  trip  home 
reminiscing  and  singing  songs  from  when 
were  kids.  As  we  looked  back  on  our  week  at 
the  NCA  Camp,  we  not  only  had  proof  that 
we  worked  hard  -  with  our  sprained  ankles, 
bruised  knees,  and  sore  bodies  -  but  we  also 
had  proof  that  our  hard  work  had  paid  off. 
During  the  course  of  the  week  we  had  won  a 
total  of  22  Outstanding  ribbons,  18  Excel¬ 
lent,  1  Superior,  and  2  Honorable  Mentions. 

Your  opportunity  to  see  the  “new”  1983-84 
Pom-Pom  Squad  in  action  will  be  during  the 
half-time  of  the  first  men’s  basketball  home 
game  November  15, 1983. 


The  PUC  Pom-Pon  Squad  who  attended  camp  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee  are:  I  to  r 
(front)  Linda  Krcelich,  Eileen  Kovach,  and  Linda  LaVecchia.  (back)  Debbie  Tatum, 
Debbie  Palucki,  Violet  Liaskos,  Christine  Reid,  Nancy  Broderick,  and  Jeanne  Nunez. 


Friend  appointed 
District  21  chairman 


John  E.  Friend,  director  of  intramural, 
athletic  and  recreation  programs  at  Purdue 
Calumet,  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  a 
newly  formed  committee  of  District  21,  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Intercollegiate  Athlet¬ 
ics. 

He  will  head  a  committee  for  promotion 
and  marketing  of  the  N.A.I.A.  basketball 
play-offs  in  Indiana.  The  committee  will  ex¬ 
plore  ways  to  provide  increased  media  ex¬ 
posure  for  the  tourney,  fund-raising  and  pro¬ 
motion  of  ticket  sales. 

The  N.A.I.A.  District  21  consists  of  22 
small  and  medium  sized  colleges  in  Indiana 
and  conducts  district  competition  in  several 
sports  for  men  and  women.  PUC’s  intercol¬ 
legiate  athletic  teams  have  been  affiliated 
with  the  N.A.I.A.  a  number  of  years. 

Friend,  currently  serving  as  N.A.I.A.  dis¬ 
trict  vice  chairman,  has  been  on  the  PUC 
staff  since  July,  1980.  Before  that  he  was 
head  football  coach  and  athletic  director  at 
Munster  High  School  for  16  years. 
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Friday  2  SEPTEMBER 

THE  MARQUIS’  on  Almighty  Voodoo  Records 

plus  special  guests 

Friday  9 

THE  NEWS 

AND  SPECIAL  ACT  TBA 

Saturday  10 

THE  OTHERS 


;  Happy  Hour 

♦ 

* 

* 

« 

*  Monday  thru  Friday 

*  4  pm  til  7  pm 


Early  Bird  Special  * 


Band  nights  $ 

8  pm  til  10  pm  J 

5  2  for  1  well  drinks  2  for  1  well  drinks  + 

#*****#♦+*«*#++♦#*#*++»*#+*♦**#*+**» 
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-save  gas- 
save  money 

seme  time 


ONE  STOP 


SHOP! 


The 

Purdue 

Chronicle 

Unclassified 

Page 


Help!  I  need  a  ride  to  or  from  the  Aetna-Mil- 
ler  area  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays.  Call 

Randy  at  938-1473. 

«•**•*»*** 

For  Sale  by  Owner. 

Brick,  four  bedroom  house  with  2  bathrooms 
and  a  2-car  garage.  Located  at  7232  Ontario, 


Hammond.  Asking  $56,500.  Call  Maxine  at 
836-1030. 


HOMES 
FOR  SALE 


APARTMENT 

RENTALS 


